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would plunge -into serious and interesting literature. Burton's Anatomy of
Melancholy was a favourite book, particularly the part describing herbals
and the cures they effected. Bacon's Essays, Ruskin, and, at times, the Old
Testament. Any current literature that had reference to subjects especially
interesting, such as criticisms on the art then being exhibited, we read.
Some strange works Watts would get hold of. I remember two American
books that greatly fascinated him, dealing with somewhat scientific, but
distinctly fantastic, new ideas. When I mentioned these ideas to Lord
Ayebury, then Sir John Lubbock, he said they were quite unsound as
science. Any book that started the working of Watts' own imagination
naturally interested him, for he enjoyed greatly living in his imagination.
As a rule, in those days we talked much more than we read. The reading
was the text, the sermon was all our own. The playgrounds we found for
our minds were inspiringly comprehensive. Whether our knowledge was
sound or unsound on all the subjects we scampered over was immaterial,
there was enough keen interest, enough keen vitality aroused by our ideas
clashing together to strike some original matter out of most subjects.1

*On summer evenings he would ask me to play to him on the piano-
forte in the studio. He liked simple tunes, especially airs by Beethoven and
Handel. The rays of the warm evening light would come in through the
high studio window, striking down on the paintings. As golden shafts
from the setting sun lighted on the canvases placed on easels towards the
light, how gloriously would the autumn-like tints burn out in fervent
colour. With a passionate depth they glowed in harmony with the music
of the masters. Watts was indeed right in calling them his "Anthems".
That so fragile a presence could contain in it the power to create such
things! On most evenings, after I had played a little while, he would put
down his palette and brushes and say, "Let us have a song. It is good for
the health. It expands the chest/* His favourites were Dibdin's Tom Bow-
ling, The Banks of Allan Water, The Vicar of Bray, Sally in our Alley, Tell me,
my Heart and many others of Bishop's songs. The elaborate cadenzas in
these last he achieved with astonishing ease and precision considering his
age and the fact that he had not practised for years/2

Watts did not go out much, but Mrs. Barrington was not his only
friend. The land on which Litde Holland House had stood was chiefly
bought by artists, and the area became a colony of well-to-do painters and
sculptors. It was a strange transformation. The old grace and quiet of the
ramshackle farm buildings had given place to dark red houses of the
most extraordinary shapes and sizes. Some had pinnacles and turrets and
towers, some sprawled about the ground in senseless asymmetry, and all
1 Mrs. Rtisscll Barrington: G. F. Watte, pp. 64-71.        * Ibi<i, p. 94.